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that The Classical Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland, at its meeting i in April last, urged 
the College Entrance Examination Board to adopt 
essentially the plan which, as said above, is under 
consideration at this very moment in one of our 
colleges; the resolutions adopted by the Associa- 
tion were at once transmitted to the College Board. 
At the meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation held at Chicago in December last resolu- 
tions were adopted which expressed the conviction 
of the Association that increased emphasis should 
be laid on translation at sight (see The Qassical 
Weekly, p. 109). C. K. 



THE NEED OP A REVISION OP LATIN INSTRUCTION 

Verily, ours is an iconoclastic age ! We take 
X special delight in demolishing the creeds of our 
forefathers! Nothing in education affords us quite 
such keen enjoyment as a fierce assault on some 
venerable subject in the school curriculum! 

And, after all, it is well for us to question the 
value of every subject that was established under 
a former generation. The world is changing with 
marvelous rapidity. Nothing should be taught ex- 
cept as it is proven to be adequate to meet the pe- 
culiar needs of the present. And that is precisely 
the reason why we, as teachers of Latin, should 
court the most searching investigation of its edu- 
cational value. For the longer one teaches Latin, 
the firmer must grow his conviction that — at least 
for an English speaking people — Latin is by all 
odds the most efficient educational instrument we 
possess. 

Nevertheless, with our iconoclastic tendencies, it 
is a mistake to suppose that Latin needs no de- 
fenders, that in the face of clamorous attacks we 
would best assume an air of patient superiority or 
of silent hauteur, as though every assault on the 
language were simply beneath our notice. There 
are some subjects that approach Latin in educa- 
tional value. And when their advocates take every 
opportunity of airing their claims and belittling the 
Classics, the truth is likely to become obscured. 

But it may be asked : "Is the situation such that 
Latin needs to be defended? Admit that the per- 
centage of students taking Greek has decreased 
considerably in the last ten years, does it fallow 
that Latin will share the same fata? Does not the 
last report of the Commissioner of Education show 
that there is a small increase in the percent of stu- 
dents taking Latin in secondary schools throughout 
the United States?" 

True! But turn your gaze toward the colleges, 
whose every mood is reflected so promptly by the 
schools. What is to be the outcome of emascu- 
lating the degree of A. B. by dropping the re- 
quirement of even one year's Study of Latin in 
college? And, recently, several of our foremost 



Eastern colleges have further cheapened that de- 
gree by requiring only Elementary Latin for en- 
trance ! 

This question was thoroughly discussed by the 
Michigan Schoolmasters' Club in March, 1906. At 
that meeting Principal Swain reported that his in- 
vestigation of school conditions in the seven North 
Central States for the year 1904-1905 showed an 
increase in the percentage taking Latin in Ohio, but 
a decrease in the other six states, ranging from 
1.6 per cent in Minnesota to 11.4 per cent in Wis- 
consin. What was more significant, he found that 
there had been a marked falling off in the per- 
centage of pupils who graduated with four years 
Latin to their credit. Principal Bliss further 
showed that this decrease was most marked where 
the state universities, and in their wake, the smaller 
colleges, had deserted the four year entrance re- 
quirement in Latin for the A. B. degree. 

Principal Swain, in his concluding remarks — ^with 
special reference to Michigan — said: 

Three things at least have contributed to the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs: 

1st, Latin is no longer required by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for the degree most desired by 
many prospective college students; 

2d, The wider range of electives now offered in 
the larger high schools; 

3rd, A disinclination on the part of many, or of 
some at least, of the present class of students in 
high schools for earnest, steady, sustained, hard 
work in any direction, let alone four years of it. 
In my opinion, this last is to be in part explained 
by the amount of social frivolity indulged in by 
would-be society young men and ladies, who, had 
they wiser parents, would be simply high school 
girls and boys. In any case, the state of affairs 
is one that should no longer be ignored by friends 
of Latin, in school or out. 

It is a small cloud on our horizon, no larger than 
a man's hand. But it is ominous. 

To meet the situation, it seems to me two things 
are necessary. 

1. We should begin a vigorous campaign to 
show that we are justified in demanding that Latin 
be retained as a sine qua nan for the A. B. degree. 

2. We should strengthen the weak places upon 
which the enemy's fire may be concentrated. 

It is to these weaknesses that I would direct your 
attention very briefly. 

Starting then with the college, let me state the 
objection that an earnest school graduate might 
make, when advised to elect Freshman Latin. 
"What am I going to get out of it? Supposing that 
I take Latin. In my daily preparation, like 95 per 
cent of the college students, I shall use a transla- 
tion; which means that I shall simply read the 
words of the translation into the Latin text until 
I can make a fair recitation on it. How does that 
differ from using a key in mathematics? Will 
work like that give me any mental discipline or in- 
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crease my power of expression in English or add 
to my appreciation of Latin literature? And yet the 
instructors expect the students to do this very 
thing, and openly tell them that they assign long 
lessons, because they know that they will use trans- 
lations. And what is the sum total of results, if 
I do take Latin? After studying the language 
for five years, I shall not be able to read or enjoy 
in Latin even the finest passages I have translated. 
The same time devoted to a modern language would 
give me better results". 

Now, you may call this unreasonable — a narrow, 
one-sided view. And yet there is enough truth in 
it to make one feel uncomfortable, and more than 
enough to furnish our critics with an argument 
and a sneer. "Pretty meagre results for five years' 
work! You never get where you really read Latin 
and the last year's work is chiefly done with the 
aid of a key"! 

To meet these criticisms, I would respectfully 
offer the following suggestions: 

1. That college instructors should insist that the 
students should not use translations, agreeing to 
shorten the lessons accordingly. I know, person- 
ally, of one such arrangement between an in- 
structor and his class which worked to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

2. That, in view of the universal admiration of 
Horace by students of literature, his poems should 
constitute the centre of the year's work; that at 
least a dozen of his odes be committed to mem- 
ory; and that his writings should be so carefully 
studied that it shall be a delight in after years to 
read and enjoy them. 

3. That there should be more sight reading and 
reading in the original during the recitation period, 
so that the student may acquire some facility in 
reading Latin, and that in this connection the finest 
passages in the Vergil and Cicero read in school 
be reread in the class that the student may have a 
better appreciation of their literary beauty. 

But I can already see the college instructors turn- 
ing indignantly upon us. "This is all very well", 
say they, "but look to yourselves. The seat of 
the trouble is in the inadequate preparation you 
give to the students you send us. If the schools 
will only make a proper use of their four years, we, 
in our one year, will guarantee to obtain some sat- 
isfactory results". 

Now we school teachers must still insist that a 
sharp change in college ideals and college methods 
of instruction is essential to our success in the 
schools. Nevertheless we are willing to admit that 
we are by no means above criticism. There are 
weak spots in our instruction too. And some of 
these I would now set before you, not as one who 
does not see his own faults, but rather as one who 
has been made conscious of these weaknesses by 



some bitter experiences and who is honestly striving 
to gain for Latin that place in the curriculum which 
he knows it deserves. 

Let me begin with the first year's work. 

One of the weak points with most teachers is that 
they stick too closely to the text book and neglect 
sight translation in class. Even when the passage 
is marked "Sight translation", we are inclined to 
make it a piece of home work. Now the trouble 
with the pupil's home work is that there are too 
many kindly disposed maiden aunts, who, when 
an appeal is made for assistance, drop the newspaper 
or magazine to say good naturedly: "01 Don't 
bother me, child! Don't you see it is this way"? 
And, having read the sentence with no attempt at 
explanation, they resume 'their reading until an- 
other sentence is thrust before them. They are 
easy marks! And thus the dear child's Latin is 
gotten largely by proxy, while he rapidlv becomfts 
a parasite! For this, sight translation is an ex- 
cellent remedy. Moreover, the process involved 
enables the teacher to find out and at once correct 
the individual pupil's tendency to go wrong, while 
the pupil gains steadily in confidence and under- 
standing. 

The second weakness lies in the too great use of 
disconnected sentences. The English have been at 
this Latin problem a much longer time than we, 
and their better success is in some measure due to 
their use of connected narrative as early as pos- 
sible. There can be no questioning the fact that 
a story is more interesting to the pupil, and yet 
the story can be made just as effective a grammar 
grind as the juiceless, isolated sentence. 

This brings me to my third point, that it is a 
mistake to adopt desiccated Caesar for first year 
work. Why not rather put the pupil at once into 
a Roman atmosphere? Why not let him read 
stories concerning the mythology, the traditions, the 
history and the customs of the Romans and thus 
awaken his interest in that people instead of starv- 
ing him on dry-as-dust sentences clipped at random 
from the Gallic War. Teach him thoroughly a vo- 
cabulary of 500 words, — a Caesar vocabulary, too, 
if you please, — drill him into a thorough mastery of 
his forms and syntax in connection with such 
Roman stories, and he will get some genuine pleas- 
ure out of the hard first year, and will need no 
'Ibridge to Caesar" either after it. 

But coming to the second year: Can anything 
be done about Caesar? Even the teachers com- 
plain that it is extremely uninteresting. Well, we 
certainly have done our best to make it so. Con- 
sider for a moment. No history can be expected 
to hold the interest of the reader uniformly from 
start to finish. Even fiction falls short of that. 
If, therefore, we are to read only a portion of a 
history, shall we deliberately exclude the most in- 
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teresting parts? And yet that is precisely what 
we are doing with Caesar. The fifth book con- 
tains a lively description of Britain and its inhab- 
itants, which cannot fail to awaken the interest of 
every intelligent pupil ; then follows a graphic ac- 
count, on the one hand, of the success of the Gauls 
in luring one of Caesar's legions from winter-quar- 
ters into an ambuscade and utterly destroying it, 
and, on the other hand, of their failure to entrap 
Q. Cicero and his men in the same manner. In 
the sixth book we have a fascinating description 
of the customs of the Germans and more especially 
of the mysterious Druids and their religion. 

The seventh book is the climax of the whole 
war — the last desperate struggle of the fiery Gaul 
against the all-conquering Roman. The siege 
of Alesia is one of the most thrilling in all his- 
tory. Picture to yourself Caesar with 40,000 men 
in the heart of the enemy's country, attacked simul- 
taneously by 80,000 from within the town and by 
250,000 from without. A single break in the Roman 
line and their fate is sealed ! Had it not been for 
their splendid courage and endurance, coupled with 
the cool generalship of Caesar, not a Roman would 
have survived to tell the disaster of that day. To 
omit reading the siege of Alesia is as absurd as 
to stop reading Prescott's Conquest of Mexico at 
the critical moment when the fate of that small 
band of Spaniards was hanging in the balance on 
the eve of their terrible retreat from the capital 
city of their enemies. And yet we blindly con- 
fine ourselves to the first four books of Caesar and 
pour out our maledictions upon it for being so 
uninteresting! 

It may be urged against the reading of selections 
from the seven books that it breaks the continuity 
of the first four. But, surely, it is of greater con- 
sequence to preserve the continuity of the entire 
work and thus enable the pupil to get an adequate 
conception of the whole war than to study the first 
part of it thoroughly only to leave the more im- 
portant campaigns untouched. 
Albany Academy Jared W. Scudder 

(To be continued.) 



REVIEWS 

Handbook of Homeric Study. By Henry Browne, 
S. J. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. (1905). Pp. xvi + 334. 
There is no more hopeful sign to-day in the world 
of scholarship and literature than the zeal which 
is shown in the production of books on Homer, 
Homeric life, and the Homeric question, and in the 
prosecution of general archaeological and anthropo- 
logical studies which bear upon the origin and de- 
velopment of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Any 
scholar who is willing to take the time to analyze 
and compile the multifarious details which archae- 



ology and ethnology, natural science and linguistics, 
the history of religion and the history of civiliza- 
tion, are daily adding to the comprehension of the 
problem of problems, must receive the thanks of all 
lovers of literature. Most scholars are too busy, 
many are too timid, to attempt such a task, which 
besides its encyclopaedic nature, demands a certain 
self-sacrifice, a willingness to drop for a moment 
the role of student and investigator, and to commit 
oneself to statements which are bound to be chal- 
lenged if not disproved. 

It was in this grateful and receptive spirit that 
we took up the reading of Professor Browne's book; 
and we laid it down at the end with disappointment. 
The comprehensiveness of the book as suggested by 
the chapter headings, embracing, to mention only a 
few, such attractive topics as Homer and the Cycle, 
Our Homeric Text, Composition of the Poems, 
Local Origin, Outlines of the Homeric Contro- 
versy, Homer's Life, The Homeric People — is not, 
we are free to confess, coupled with adequate read- 
ing on the part of the author in all the fields in- 
volved. Certainly there is scarcely one of these 
chapters that does not leave something to be de- 
sired. It is not that the author entirely lacks 
scholarship, although, in a work of this kind, we 
expect something more than an acknowledgment of 
debt to such books, however valuable they may be, 
as the late Sir Richard Jebb's elementary Intro- 
duction to Homer, and Professor Geddes's Problem 
of the Homeric Poems. It is not that the author 
lacks boldness or definiteness. We are grateful for 
many a statement of singular directness, not to say 
dogmatic assertiveness, which shows a commendable 
readiness to be clear. And yet, although the 
author spends much time in explaining his method, 
his results are confused and confusing. He has 
a habit of touching here and there on a topic which 
he postpones, often without a good reason, to a 
late chapter. The preliminary and orienting para- 
graphs are too diffuse, and throughout the entire 
book, in spite of liberal use of black-face type, the 
reader has a sense of prolixity so great that he 
often misses the most important conclusions. For 
example, the survey of Homeric criticism from the 
publication of the Scholia in Marcianus A down 
to the present day is deferred, we think unwisely, 
until after the exposition of the author's own views 
is completed. This departure from the usual order 
compels the author to resort to repetition that might 
have been avoided, while many important names in 
the controversy are omitted. 

Faults of style obscure many real merits. The 
language describing Wolf's Prolegomena is flamboy- 
ant to the verge of the ludicrous. Many passages, 
like that (p. 149) in which the composition of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey is contrasted with the rose- 
window of Lincoln Cathedral, might be appropriate 



